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leather. No gilding will be done. The 
designs for the leather covers will be 
burnt in, and all other decorations will be 
in ink or water-colors. 



In this, as in all other work, the utmost 
encouragement will be given to originality 
and taste in conception, and freedom of 
expression. 
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Psychology 

Francis W. Parker 



Review of One Month's Teaching 

I present first a few facts in elementary 
psychology: 

I 

I appeal to memory and find that I 
can recall a vast number of images; in 
fact, if I were to write my life history I 
should depend fundamentally upon re- 
membered images. If I could not recall 
images I could recall nothing, i. e., I 
should have no memory. I test this in 
many ways, and always with the same re- 
sult. 

a. I am conscious of something. 

b. That something of which I am con- 
scious is in my consciousness. 

c. All things of which I am conscious 
are in my consciousness. 

d. I am conscious of nothing outside of 
my consciousness. 



Is it possible for me to study conscious- 
ness? 

I see the inkstand. The inkstand is not 
in my consciousness. Therefore I am not 
conscious of the inkstand. No part of the 
inkstand is in.my consciousness. 

Something is in my consciousness; other- 
wise I should not be able to see the object. 

Which is the more real, the inkstand out- 
side of my consciousness, or that some- 
thing (image) in my consciousness? 

Is it possible for me to study the ink- 
stand? 

I conclude instantly that it is possible. 
I analyze the inkstand. Does not that 
analysis depend entirely upon that some- 
thing of which I am conscious? 

I describe the object. Does not the de- 
scription depend fundamentally upon the 
image of which I am conscious and which 
I believe corresponds to the inkstand? 
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Could I describe any object unless I had 
an image corresponding to it? 

Is it possible for me to study that upon 
which my analysis and description depend? 

I believe that I can study the inkstand; 
I know that my study depends upon the 
image of which I am conscious. Which 
is the reality to me, the inkstand outside 
of my consciousness, or its corresponding 
image in my consciousness ? 

Reading is imaging. 

Some words arouse images in conscious- 
ness, other words assist in arousing images. 
I know this from repeated tests. 

I study a printed description carefully. 
I am then able to recall a series of related 
images; I know that the printed words 
recalled the images. Can I not consider 
these images as realities? Can I not study 
them — how they came into consciousness, 
and what they are in themselves? 

I can hold an image in consciousness 
and afterward tell how the image grew, 
how other images came in and became one 
with the image I held. 

Studying is holding images in conscious- 
ness. I have studied. What images, the 
result of my study, remain? 

II 

Teaching consists in presenting condi- 
tions for the most economic action of the 
being in the search of truth. 

A narrower definition is: Teaching is the 
presentation of conditions for the growth 
of necessary educative images. 

All educational growth is by self-activity. 

Judging by these statements, I have par- 
tially failed in my attempts to teach psy- 
chology. This being so, it becomes my 
duty to ascertain the difficulties that stand 
in the way of efficient self-activity on the 
part of each student. With this end in 
view, I asked the members of the Pedagogic 
School to state frankly the difficulties they 
have in investigating the contents of their 



consciousness. The students are all grad- 
uates of high schools (a four-years' course); 
some are graduates of universities, and 
more than half are teachers of successful 
experience. So it may not seem improper 
to say that they are above the average in 
intelligence. 

The testimony given below proves either 
that the teaching has been inefficient, or 
that the subject itself is too difficult. 

Students' Testimony 

" I find it almost impossible to know what is 
in my consciousness, or to follow, independent- 
ly, any direct line of thought. What I mean by 
the latter is to have a line of thought lead me to 
a conclusion." 

" I can't come to any conclusions after I make 
an experiment. If I try to make an experi- 
ment my mind seems to be aware of it, or self- 
conscious, so to speak, and then 1 don't seem to 
be able to think freely. T suppose it is all be- 
cause I have done more memory work than 
reasoning." 

"In studying my consciousness I cannot look 
at all my daily thoughts and experiences as ex- 
periments. When I try to experiment with a 
conscious effort I do not know whether I am 
doing so naturally or in an artificial way." 

" My difficulty is in presenting my thought 
in an intelligible form. I have, I fear, never 
thought consecutively, and when I try to work 
in this new way I try too hard and my mind is a 
blank." 

"I have indefinite ' feelings ' along certain 
lines, but cannot grasp or state them." 

" My chief difficulty has been heretofore in 
trying to think of something great instead of 
holding an image of something near at hand." 

" In beginning the experiments, I think my 
difficulty was in trying to find something won- 
derful and extraordinary, instead of taking the 
common things around me." 

" 1 have been in the habit of getting things 
from books and of getting things in that definite 
way, and when I try to study in this other out- 
side way and to think without books I can't do 
it; I am lost." 

" My difficulty is in not having the habit of 
thinking. I have always accepted statements 
from text-books." 

11 My chief difficulty is that I have been al- 
ways given some definite lesson to learn, and it 
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is difficult for me to realize that I must depend 
upon myself for everything which I am to get 
in the study of psychology. I am too depend- 
ent upon others and upon books." 

" I do not know how to think for myself. I 
am dependent upon others or upon a book." 

" I cannot think for myself; I have memo- 
rized a dozen pages, and recited them in class 
the next day." 

" I have never been accustomed to carrying 
on any observations or investigations for myself 
independent of text-books, and I feel utterly at 
a loss. I simply do not know how to make inde- 
pendent experiments with my own conscious- 
ness, and have no sort of conception how to 
start out." 

" I have been in the habit of studying from 
books, and find it exceedingly difficult to study 
my consciousness. Instead of finding material 
for my experiments in the common things, I 
find myself looking for something extraordi- 
nary." 

" I feel the lack of proper early training. 1 
need more systematic training for concentra- 
tion of thought." 

" My difficulty is a relic of early barbarism. 
The necessity of getting 'good marks' has 
made an indelible impression, so that even now, 
when I know better, I am afraid to say anything 
unless I am absolutely sure I shall give the 
' right answer,' and I am thus hampered in 
expressing myself. Then, too, my power to 
think has been lessened by a course of book 
study and the accepting of ideas of authorities 
on questions without a personal investigation." 

" I am sure it is my desire to be perfectly 
genuine, but thinking this matter over in the 
light of our discussion on the recitation, I fear 
I have been trying to say what I thought would 
meet with approval. I was willing to give the 
truth to the class if I was sure it was the truth, 
but I was not quite willing to make mistakes 
for their benefit." 

" My past experience in study has not been 
systematic imaging, or holding an image and 
letting it grow step by step. I am happy to 
say it is getting lighter and brighter." 

" In our former course we sat at our books 
hour after hour and crammed, and thought that 
we had learned something, and when we came 
to the class-room we fancied we knew some- 
thing; but now I can hardly recall any of the 
work." 

" My images have always been too indistinct. 
In the text-book work I had more than the im- 



age of words, but my images were vague. Now 
I realize I must be exact, and I cannot be so 
until my image is clear." 

" I am unable to follow along a line of 
thought. I cannot concentrate my mind for 
any length of time on any given subject. I am 
always wandering off at the slightest distrac- 
tion." 

" I find it difficult to concentrate my mind on 
a certain line of thought. I cannot start on a 
line of experiments with myself without sug- 
gestions from class-work." 

" It is hard to follow one line of experiments. 
My pictures grow so large that they over- 
shadow the principal thought." 

" When thinking of a subject and trying to 
develop the image, my mind wanders to other 
subjects, which crowd out the first. My images 
are disconnected and indefinite." 

" I am not sure about what experiments I 
ought to make. I have made experiments, but 
have not told them in class, because I feared 
that they were 'fringe' questions and not what 
was wanted." 

" I really do not know what to study. It 
seems to me that I go round and round the 
same thing and do not make any progress." 

" It seems as though I wander around and 
have nothing definite to think about. I do not 
believe I know how to study my images." 

" My study up to this time has been directed 
by teachers who assigned definite, specific 
work. Most of it was contained in books, and 
so I have always had the information sought for 
placed directly before me. Therefore the 
psychology work is difficult for me to grasp. 
To study my own consciousness seems rather 
vague, probably because I have never done it. 
The field of work seems too broad and indefi- 
nite." 

" At first I could not see where I was going. 
I gained something from each recitation ; but 
when I wanted to go on by myself I could not see 
where to go. Then, too, I wanted to take the 
whole universe. Recently, in following a train 
of investigation, a whole flood of light came to 
me. It all seemed simple, and I learn by keep- 
ing my mind quiet and receptive." 

"I cannot concentrate my thoughts on the 
subject long enough. I am not able to go any 
further with my experiments than we have gone 
in class; and I do not seem to understand what 
I should get from the study." 

" I do not know how to make experiments 
that are in line with the class-work. I am ob- 
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serving and thinking all day long, but when- 
ever I have said anything, until to-day I have 
been told, ' That isn't the question.' Therefore 
I have kept still, feeling I would not help the 
class if I were off the subject." 

" I do not seem to know what sort of experi- 
ments to try, nor what sort of deductions to 
make after I have tried the experiments. 
Every time I give a result of my attempts at 
experimenting I find I am off the subject, so 
there is no useful deduction possible from the ex- 
periments I have tried, because the experiments 
themselves^re at fault. I should like to know 
what the center is, since I have not been able 
yet to get within the periphery." 

" It seems to me that my difficulties are due 
to a lack of the right kind of concentration and 
knowledge of the subject, and to the constant 
changes and fleetness of the images in my con- 
sciousness to be studied." 

" My difficulty in the study of psychology 
lies in my inability to carry on experiments in 
my own consciousness. It is very difficult for 
me to make a statement as to exactly where or 
what the trouble is, but it seems to be present, 
at any rate. At times I think that I have a 
glimpse, at least, into the work, and then 
again it is gone, and I am at a loss to find 
myself." 

"When I try to study images or to hold them 
for growth I find I cannot do it, for before I 
have time to study them they are gone. I re- 
call them again, but they are gone again. 
After I have studied them I do not see what 
good they do me, or why we are to study 
them. When I make observations I don't know 
whether they are the thing to give in class." 

"At first everything seemed utterly without 
a point. Now it is somewhat clearer, but still 
things are hazy, and what few experiments I 
have tried do not bear upon the subject we are 
discussing. I do not seem to know how to 
make an experiment and get out of it anything 
useful. 

" I have been studying other minds, mostly 
children's, and I find it difficult to adjust my 
thinking to my own mind, to focus upon my 
own consciousness. A very great trouble is 
now, and has been, self-consciousness." 

" It has seemed to me that the entire diffi- 
culty was in myself, and that if I waited and 
really tried it would become clear to me. But 
now I think perhaps I have not made effort 
enough, having waited too much for the begin- 
ning to get clear." 



" Already I feel the benefit of the little imag- 
ing I have done. I am conscious of a certain 
power in being able to watch the working of 
my own mind. While I see the benefit of the 
work, I feel I have come to the end now of 
imaging my own experience. I see that I 
have never really studied, have very faint pic- 
tures of, any of my experiences. My effort now 
is not to let anything pass until 1 have an image 
of it in consciousness; but I want more to think 
of in psychology, and from this advanced step 
to look back on imaging; in fact, to carry it 
right along. If imaging is the simplest, per- 
haps it is the most difficult." 

" What has helped me is seeing how the im- 
age has grown clearer and stronger in class- 
room work." 

From these statements certain common 
difficulties may be discovered : 

i. Overstrain, too much effort, an in- 
tensity that overshoots the mark; lack of 
quietness and relaxation of the mind. 

Illustrations : 

a. Very anxious to recall the name of 
some one whom we wish to introduce. 
Anxiety drives out the name. 

b. An examination upon which very 
much depends. Neither words nor ideas 
come into consciousness. The cause is 
overstrain. 

c. Trying to tell a story under stress of 
company. 

2. A statement arouses a feering of 
opposition. 

3. Self-consciousness in speaking. 

4. Doubt as to the value of the investi- 
gations, their personal value, or their value 
to others. 

5. Desire to conform to the supposed 
wishes of the teacher, and to answer ques- 
tions as he seems to require them to be 
answered. 

6. Desire to come directly to some con- 
clusion without going through a long, care- 
ful, and thorough investigation. 

The following suggestions may be found 
of value in overcoming these difficulties: 

Verify the statement, or prove, by inves- 
tigation, that it is not true, keeping the 
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mind firmly to the task until it is accom- 
plished. 

Self-consciousness brings about a partial 
paralysis of the organs of speech. The cause 
is pride, and fear that what we say may meet 
with disapproval. Self-consciousness may 
be overcome by a strong desire to help 
the class. Such a motive may bring great 
strength out of personal weakness. The 
struggle to express that which seems obscure 
develops the thought or defines the weak- 
ness. 

Interest is the emotion that makes study 
possible. Feeling of value is interest, and 
without it study is not possible. Therefore 
it is of importance to convince yourself that 
such investigations as we are now attempt- 
ing are of real value to yourself and others. 
Ask yourself these questions: Is it of value 
to you to know why you study? To know 
how you study? To sum up the result of 
your studies? As teachers, to know when 
and how your pupils are studying? 

Fix your mind upon the subject itself and 
not upon the teacher. He desires only 
honest thinking, not any set answer, or 
forced acquiescence. 

Do you grow by the teacher's work, or 
by your own? 

Besides these individual difficulties, 
there are two intrinsic difficulties in 
studying psychology: 

a. A marked difference in individuals, 
owing to the predominance of some one 
kind of imaging. If the teacher is strong 
in visual imaging, it is difficult for him to 
appreciate the explanations of one who is 
strong in tactile or motor imaging. Stu- 
dents often fail to comprehend the psycho- 
logical meaning of the word "image"; 
they may believe that it relates only to 
vision. The word "image" covers all the 
products of the senses, all correspondence 
to external things, — color, sound, form, 
and the images that precede and accom- 



pany motor discharge. And it compre- 
hends, too, all combinations of images. 

b. Images pass in and out of conscious- 
ness with the greatest rapidity; some are 
clear and vivid, others are vague. It is 
difficult to investigate a state of conscious- 
ness and at the same time have the imag- 
ing normal; the investigation is likely to 
check the movement or changes of images. 
For this reason the experiments (see Course 
of Study) should, in general, consist of 
the recollections of distinct masses of re- 
lated images that have been acquired in 
the past; for example: What have you of 
your life history? Recall certain interest- 
ing events, — a visit to the country, travels, 
etc.; some masses of images acquired by 
study of geography, history, etc. Experi- 
ments upon the effects of words, upon the 
psychological function of the parts of 
speech, etc., may be carried on freely. 

Can you estimate the time you have 
wasted in school? 

A fair composite answer is, "I have 
learned definite lessons, have recited many 
pages, have finished some books, but still 
I have only vague results of that study; at 
least, I cannot sum up the results of the 
study of any book in a body or mass of 
correlated images." 

If studying is imaging, have I ever really 
studied? is a very solemn question. The 
whole question turns on this definition of 
study. Study may be the exercise of judg- 
ment, inference, reason, will, and it may be 
mere word memorizing. The images ac- 
quired may now be beyond the reach of 
memory, but the power to reason and the 
discipline gained by the exercise of the 
will remain. I may have lost the images 
acquired by study, but the power and 
habits of study remain. Do they? If I 
can study, then I can show good reasons 
for or against the proposition that studying 
is imaging. Can I? 
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If very much time and toil are wasted 
in school, is it not of the utmost impor- 
tance to know the reason why? 

Reread July number of Course of Study, 
pp. 28 and 29. 

One explanation is possible: Owing to 
the fact that the pupil has never really 
studied, he is not now able to investi- 
gate, to begin the study of his own con- 
sciousness. 

On the other hand, it is more than pos- 
sible that he has studied. He is in posses- 
sion of a mass of related images in his 



own life history. Some of these images 
are distinct in themselves and strong in 
their relations to other images. He has 
made many plans in preparation for teach- 
ing, and for the making of useful articles. 
When he plans he must image; that is, 
think of the appearance of an executed 
plan. 

Note. — No class I ever had tried harder 
or with more earnest thought than does 
the present one. This review is not a criti- 
cism, but the outcome of an attempt to 
teach better. 



Pedagogy 

Bertha Payne 



The study during this month will center 
around the questions that relate to choice 
of subject-matter and materials, first for 
the children of all grades; later for the 
children of the kindergarten. We are led 
to this from a discussion of the teach- 
er's function. Furnishing conditions for 
growth involves the choice of subject- 
matter and materials, and in such selec- 
tions the teacher's great determining 
power holds sway. The questions arise, 
Does our selection always meet the chil- 
dren's interest? How shall we know be- 
forehand what ideas will be formed con- 
cerning the matter presented? 

1. Guiding Principles: 1. Experience of the 
mass of the children. 

2. Leading interests that arise from the im- 
pulses that dominate at each stage. 

3. Opportunities in the subject for (a) ex- 
pression in making, painting, or other modes ; 
(b) for investigation; (c) for experiment; (d) 
for choice or initiative in construction and ex- 
periment; (e) for co-operation. 

4. Larger or more detailed interests growing 
out of the subject. Are all subjects equal in 
affording food for expanding interests? 

II. Selection for the Kindergarten: In 
choosing subject-matter for the kindergar- 



ten we are thrown back upon our original 
problems: What are the needs of the 
children in the play period of growth? 
and how do they differ from those of the 
older children? 

1. Physical activity: Opportunities for 
vigorous action. Subject must allow fre- 
quent change of movement, and even 
vigorous action in carrying out the ideas 
aroused. Is making with the hands a 
sufficient exercise for the body for the 
youngest? The plays of house-building 
and house-furnishing with the large blocks 
require real effort in placing and carrying. 
Can this proportion between imagery and 
execution be carried on throughout the 
year with the same opportunity for exer- 
cising the whole body? Watch groups of 
children and note the children playing 
singly; how long do they remain mentally 
busy and bodily inactive? 

2. Interest: What are the interests uni- 
versal enough to appeal to children in all 
conditions of life? The subject of home 
life covers a great variety of operations 
within the walls of the house. The garden 
furnishes a still wider range, as do also the 



